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4275.6 for MAY 
4259.0 a Year Ago 
New Mexico business set a new 

high record in May, according to the Index 
of Business Activity which reached a point 
175.6 per cent above the average level of 
1947-49. Thus the course of business ac- 
tivity in New Mexico continued to run counter 
to that in the nation generally, which still 
languished during May. 


The only clear signs of recession in New 

Mexico have been our growing unemployment 

and sagging metallics production. Although 

New Mexico unemployment in May was con- 

41947-49 Average siderably higher than a year earlier, it had 

dropped sharply in previous monthsto a rate 

of 3.4 per cent of the labor force. June 

witnessed a further drop to 2.7 per cent of 
the labor force. 

Mine production of the three principal — 
metals, however, remained in the doldrums, 
with further decreases from April production 
NEW MEXICO BUSINESS INDEX levels. As a consequence, mining employ- 


0 ment was nearly 15 per cent under its year- 
earlier level, despite moderate pickup in 
production of petroleum and potash. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Che Navajo in the Machine Age: 


Human Resources Are Important, Too 


By 


Mr. Napier is a former editor of the Bureau of Business Research 
and now is a freelance writer and correspondent for Time Inc. Dr. 
Sasaki was a researcher and director of the Cornell Field Station at 
Fruitland, N.M., for six years, engaged in a study of technological 
change among the Navajos. He is now an istant prof in the 
University of New Mexico Department of Sociology. 


The vast and arid Navajo Reservation has long 
been described interms of scenic grandeur rather 
than of economic opportunities. But recent dis- 
coveries of oil, gas, uranium, andother minerals 
have changed our thinking. Business men are 
‘now taking a second look at this apparently empty 
land, totalling more than 15 million acres in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Utah; and they are pre- 
paring bold, new projects to developtimber, coal, 
water, and other natural resources. 


This new economic activity is fostering a re- 
appraisal of the Reservation's human resources, 
too. Some of the old generalizations about the 
limitations of Navajos as workers are being re- 
examined and cast aside. 


When the Navajos were forced into their first 
unhappy contacts with the white man and his cash 
culture, it was easy for white settlers to develop 
a large store of anecdotes and opinions on what 
Navajos could and would not do in job situations. 
Some of this lore was presented as evidence of 
lack of education and experience, but too often it 
was given--and still persists--as proof of some 
unchangeable trait of Navajo character. Such 
ideas are slow to die, even when conditions begin 
to prove them erroneous. 


INDIVIDUAL MERITS 
Many Navajos still have serious job handicaps 
and need much vocational education and patient 
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guidance. But more and more Navajos are adapt- 
ing themselves to steady industrial employment 
both on the Reservation and in relocation areas 
throughout the nation. Their success should en- 
courage employers to dismiss old generalizations 
and consider each Navajo on his own merits. 


This policy is practiced by Kerr-McGee Oil 
Industries, “Inc., an Oklahoma-based firm that 
conducts uranium mining operations in the Four 
Corners area and has an ore-concentrating mill 
on the Navajo Reservation at Shiprock, New 
Mexico. 


"Our relationship with the Navajos, both ona 
collective basis with the Tribe and on a personal 
basis with our individual employees, has been a 
most happy experience,'' says a Kerr-McGee 
statement. 'We have not found it necessary to 
adopt very many special measures for super- 
vision or training of Navajo workers. Our basic 
approach assumes that the Navajo is an intelli- 
gent and resourceful American. If a Navajo has 
had noprevious training or industrial experience, 
he (like any other job applicant) must necessarily 
start as a common laborer. If he develops skill 
or shows aptitude and job interest, his chances 
of advancement are just aS good as they are for 
any other employee. 


"The need for careful selection and observa- 
tion in supervision is as important in evaluating 
Navajos as in any other group of workers. There 
are good ones and bad ones. The quality of the 
final working group is a function of how well the 
selection process is carried out. 


"We have found no field of endeavor in which 
the Navajo is excluded by any racial trait, '' the 


statement continues. ''Practically all miners and 
miners' helpers in the Kerr-McGee mines in the 
Lukachukai Mountains are Navajos. These mine 
workers are easy to train and show ability to take 
care of themselves underground, Tribal customs 
and ceremonies at times contribute to absen- 
teeism, but on the whole their record in this 
respect is satisfactory. 


"A Navajo girl employed as clerk in the ore 
receiving and sampling unit satisfactorily fills a 
job requiring skill, accuracy, and dependability. 
In our analytical laboratory we have found Navajo 
technicians to be fast andaccurate. The Shiprock 
crushing and sampling plant is manned almost en- 
tirely by Navajos. Machine operators, helpers, 
truck drivers, weighmasters, loader operators, 
samplers--all these jobs are satisfactorily filled 
with Navajo labor. 


"Our yard foreman is a Navajo, and his entire 
crew of truck drivers and laborers are also 
Navajos. We have anexcellent Navajo electrician 
and several other skilled maintenance men. 


"Again, we would like to point out that we have 
no special policy pertaining to employment, pro- 
motion, or any other phase of 'holding a job' that 
segregates the Navajo. If he is a 'good' Navajo, 
we want him to work for Kerr-McGee, and we 
willdo our best to lethim know that we appreciate 
his efforts. If he is not a 'good' Navajo or is 
unable to perform, we try to determine this at 
the earliest possible date. We feel the same 
about any other employee." 


STATISTICS SHOW PROGRESS 

The results of this policy appear in a set of 
job statistics gathered from mill records after 
two complete years of operation. In December 
1954, shortly after the mill was operating ona 
regular basis, about 38 per cent of the mill's 
labor force was Navajo. The preponderance of 
the non-Navajo segment was due to the fact that 
milling requires various skills, and Kerr-McGee 
had to bring a number of skilled workers to Ship- 
rock at the outset. But as these people were 
transferred to other company projects or left 
Shiprock for personal reasons, many of their 
jobs were filled by Navajos promoted from the 


ranks. Their places in turn were filled by ad- 
ditional Navajos. After two full years of oper- 
ation, the Navajo proportion had grown to 55 per 
cent, 


In the two-year period ending December 1956, 
27 Navajos had received promotions to semi- 
skilled or skilled jobs. These, in the main, were 
"operator" positions which call for knowledge of 
the machinery and include some supervision of 
unskilled helpers. One supervisor's job, that of 
foreman of the yard group, is held by a Navajo. 
Other supervisory jobs are occupied by whites 
with special skills and experience. Some posts 
like those of chemist and metallurgist require 
college training. It is felt that in a few years 
Navajos may work themselves up to additional 
supervisory positions. 


Atthe time ofthis study 24 Navajos were earn- 
ing the beginning wage of $1.50 per hour. 1 A 
total of 49 had already worked their way into 
higher brackets inthe $1.75-to-$2 range. And 
10 were earning more than $2 per hour. The be- 
ginner gets a raise as soon as he shows initiative 
and familiarity with his job. The fact that 59 out 
of 83 Navajos on the mill payroll a year ago were 
earning more than $2 per hour shows that com- 
pany progress standards are being met. 


In separate interviews with executives of the 
mill at Shiprock both authors of this article found 
a highdegree of satisfaction with the Navajo work 
force. The management is impressed first of all 
with the good supply of qualified Navajo man- 
power available. During the first two years new 
applications poured into the office at the rate of 
about 30 a week. Finally, when more than 1, 500 
applications were crowding the files, the staff 
had to stop taking applications. 


One executive recalled an illustrative incident. 
At one point it was necessary to fire a Navajo 
working on the midnight shift. Word of this 
spread. By 8:30 a.m. when the office staff re- 
ported for work, 16 Navajos were waiting at the 
gate to apply for the job. 


l3hortly after this study was made, the company raised its beginning 
wage at Shiprock to $1.75 per hour and the rest of the scale was in- 
creased proportionately. 
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MANY WORTHY PEOPLE 

Severalexecutives expressed regret during our 
interviews that there are so few jobs for somany 
worthy people. i ed of these qualified workers 
leave the Reservation for temporary periods to 
take jobs in the larger cities of the West, but 
many of these people are anxious to return to the 
Reservation when steady jobs are available. 

Kerr-McGee values this availability of labor 
highly. Recruiting workers from other parts of 
the country would be an expensive process. Fur- 
thermore, it has been demonstrated that re- 
cruited workers, especially in the low-skill 
areas, may not remainon the job as long as local 
workers. Turnover among Navajo employees is 
quite low. 

The Management at Shiprock praised Navajo 
workers for doing routine jobs well. As one 
engineer remarked, "Once he gets it, he's got 
it.'' Careful explanations and demonstrations are 
necessary at first because of the nature of mill 
operations; but, once the Navajo is told why a 
particular operation is done in a certain way, he 
catches on quickly. Generally speaking, the 
Navajo prefers to stay with the job he has mas- 
tered and dislikes changes in the routine. There 
are exceptions to this, however, and further 
studies on this point are warranted. 


GOOD ADAPTABILITY 

Navajo adjustment to the various jobs at Ship- 
rock is judged satisfactory by Kerr-McGee. The 
newly-hired worker is not given a general orien- 
tation to the whole process; instead, he is first 
taught his own specific task very carefully. He 
works with a Navajo who has been on the job for 
some time. 

"The company expects the new man to take 
about two anda half to three months to get to know 
his job and become adjusted to his new environ- 
ment,'' a supervisor says. "This is about the 
same as a white employee having a first ex- 
perience with a similar plant. 

Several Shiprock people interjected the opinoin 
that Navajos adapt to specific duties faster than 
other workers since they do not question instruc- 
tions given them. This is in contrast to some 
white employees who may argue with the way 
things are done or who may have erroneous work 
routines to unlearn, 

New plants and new staffs have problems, how- 
ever. Absenteeism was a serious difficulty for 
the first six months. Kerr-McGee attempted to 
explain to the Navajos that production must con- 
tinue without interruption and that workers who 
could not report for work for various reasons 
must call the plant so that replacernents could 
be made. Three or four warnings were given, 
and then the company had to dismiss employees 
who continued to have unexplained absences. 


One observer said, ''Word must have got around 
that Kerr-McGee meant business. There was a 
marked decrease in absenteeism.'' There is a 
reason to believe, also, that news of the long 
list of job applicants had its effect, although 
Kerr-McGee never used this as a lever to in- 
sure adherence to company rules. 

Nowadays, supervisors like to cite examples of 
extreme conscientiousness. One employee had to 
stay home to take care of his family while his 
wife was in the hospital, but drove 40 miles each 
morning to the plant to explain why he could not 
work. He was excused for the duration of his 
family emergency, but he insisted on reporting 
to the plant each day to make sure a replacement 
could be called. 

The main cause of the initial period of absen- 
teeism was excessive drinking. Kerr-McGee 
weeds out employees with drinking problems and 
attempts to avoid hiring any person whose drink- 
ing would interfere with regular attendance at 
work. This policy, of course, applies equally 
to Navajos and whites. A number of temperate 
Navajo employees, proudof their tribal traditions 
and anxious for Navajos to perform well on the 
job, now take it upon themselves to discourage 
known alcoholics from taking jobs at the plant. 
If necessary, they will inform management that 
certain applicants are unreliable. 


ABSENTEEISM AND CUSTOMS 

People often ask if tribal customs, particu- 
larly squaw dances, cause absenteeism. Not too 
much, say the Shiprock executives. The Navajo 
employee's cousins and in-laws may impose on 
him at times by asking him to drive them to Win- 
dow Rock or Farmington during working hours. 
But the Navajos at Shiprock are learning to post- 
pone these family duties to more convenient 
times. Squaw dances, too, can be attended during 
the worker's free time, and it is now fairly sel- 
dom that a plant employee goes to a dance and 
stays too long and too late. 

Adherence to company safety practices is fair. 
The records for one month chosen at random 
show that eight out of 14 minor plant accidents 
were experienced by Navajos. This ratio is about 


the same as the relative number of Navajos and 
non-Navajos employed in the plant. Last year 
when the Bureauof Mines offered to teach a First 
Aidcourse, Navajo participation was enthusiastic. 
The course was givenoutside working hours, and 
a man had to attend all sessions to receive his 
certificate. Twenty-six out of 30 Navajos earned 
certificates. 

Navajos do not mind working a night shift or 
week ends. But once they get into a routine, they 
do not like to change, the Shiprock supervisors 
report, Careful explanations on shift changes 
were necessary at first. Once the reasons were 


f 
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understood, the Navajos adjusted. As with most 
plants, shift changes occur after the employee's 
days off. 

Several supervisors observed that most Navajos 
do not really like to work overtime. Although 
they made co-operative employees, they place 
high value upon their free time and are reluctant 
to trade it away for extra overtime money. This 
attitude may change as more and more consumer 
goods become available in the area, but at this 
time it offers an interesting field of study. 

Plant supervisors are convinced that ''a Navajo 
would rather work for a white man than for an- 
other Navajo.'' They may mean, in effect, that 
"a new employee prefers to work for an ex- 
perienced man rather than for another employee 
who is also relatively new.'' In a situation where 
one racial group seems to have an overwhelming 
share of previous plant experience, it is quite 
easy to make assumptions about this group's 
being endowed with overwhelming leadership 
qualities. It would be easy for the Navajos to 
fall into this error, too, and this may be happen- 
ing at Shiprock. If so, this could be a real bar- 
rier to Navajos with leadership talent. However, 
it has been demonstrated in other nations that 
local leadership can and will develop as certain 
gifted individuals gain experiences and self- 
assurance, 


EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 

We believe that Kerr-McGee's success at Ship- 
rock maybe due partly to the previous experience 
of some of its management people in newly-indus- 
trialized nations inSouth America and elsewhere. 
International mining and construction companies 
may have an advantage inthis respect over strict- 
ly domestic firms. We believe that domestic 
companies can learn much from the personnel 
practices of international organizations. Even 
where there are no language or other apparent 
cultural differences, the backgrounds of various 
employees may be widely divergent; and it isa 
wise management that keeps open in both direc- 
tions the channels of communication. 

For example, as a Kerr-McGee official says, 
"We find that the Navajos appreciate holding oc- 
casional meetings of their people and the plant 
supervisory personnel. At these sessions the 
Navajos prefer to use their native tongue, and all 
conversation is carried on through an interpreter. 
We feel that these meetings are very worthwhile. 
The Navajo will offer suggestions and criticisms 
that he would not make to his supervisor as an 
individual. This is a very understandable situ- 
ation and one which is very satisfactorily taken 
care of by reasonably frequent meetings." 


In the general activities of the plant the lan- 
guage barrier has not proved a serious problem, 


Kerr-McGee says. Most Navajos who apply for 


work speak some English. As a Shiprock official 
comments: 'We have an interpreter always on 
the job but do not find it necessary to use him 
very often," 

The universaldesire for appreciationis shared 
by the Navajos. At Shiprock they show an intense 
interest in the company's employee publication, 
and woe betide the person responsible when a 
name is left out of a list of safety winners or 
other similar news items. 


CONCLUSION 


One study of one plant does not establish any 
universal truths, but we think that the good work 
performance of this specific group of Navajos at 
this specific plant disproves the all-too-frequent 
generalizations heard these days that all Navajos 
will do this or all Navajos won't do that. Kerr- 
McGee's experience establishes these facts: that 
a good supply of labor is available on the Navajo 
Reservation; that most applicants speak some 
English, but may prefer to talk in their own 
tongue at some meetings; that whenpractices are 
carefully explained Navajo employees do their 
work well; that when workers are carefully chosen 
turnover is low; that company rules on absen- 
teeism and alcholism must be made clear and 
must be administered firmly and consistently; and 
that Navajos like appreciation and will offer sug- 
gestions more freely in a group meeting than as 
an individual alone. None of these conclusions is 
startling. Each could be applied to almost any 
work group in America. 

Educational opportunities for Navajos have 
substantially improved in the last few years, and 
more andmore highschool graduates and college- 
trained Navajos are ready to seek work. In the 
next few years the Navajo Tribe will underwrite 
special vocational training for between 1, 000 and 
1,500 high school students each year. These 
youngsters, plus the adult Navajos already seek- 
ing work on the Reservation, represent a natural 
resource that could eventually prove more power - 
ful than uranium and more valuable than oil. 
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Business Activity in New Mexico 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
May 1958 from May 1958 
May Year Earlier April May (Average Month 
1958 May 1957 1958 1957 1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 275.6 256.8 + a4? + 8 275.6 
*Sales of Retail Stores (1, 000s) $107, 630 $ 98, 402 + £2 + B24 218.8 
Apparel Stores 3, 003 3, 482 * 2.2 - 13,7 151.6 
Automotive Dealers 27,778 25, 773 * + 207.9 
Subsistence Stores 23,570 22, 990 - 41 + 2.5 204.4 
Furniture and Appliance Stores 3,743 4,617 + 5% = 38.0 147,2 
Building Materials Dealers 10,477 9,725 + 215.0 
Other Retail Stores 39, 059 31, 815 + 0.5 + 22.8 266.9 
*Sales of A t Establish ts (1, 000s) $ 2,111 $ 1,313 + 21.6 + 60,7 236.9 
*Sales of Service Establishments (1, 000s) 12, 008 11, 866 * Gi + G3 310.6 
*Sales of Contractors (1, 000s) 34, 600 32, 287 + 18.9 + 14.2 506.3 
*Sales of Wholesalers (1, 000s) 34, 331 31, 608 - 4.1 + 8.6 170.0 
*Public Utilities and Carriers' Sales (1, 000s) 14, 812 9,916 + 4,9 + 49.4 316.6 
*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) 21,421 18, 828 - 5.4 + 13.8 610.8 
*Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) $398, 576 $383, 442 - 3.0 + 3.9 245, a” 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 40, 246 37, 162 - €1 + 6.3 234. 9% 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 305, 732 293, 098 - 0.2 + 4.3 161, 4 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 107, 460 96, 022 + 2.2 + 81.9 300, 1% 
Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000s) 42 26 172,12 + 58.6 145.0 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 217,000 207,700 + 2.0 + 4.5 164.8 
* in Manufacturing 22,200 20, 800 + 12 * 4% 223.8 
in Mining 15,100 17,700 - 1.3 - 14,7 131.1 
in Transportation and Utilities 19,400 19, 900 + 1.6 - 2.5 129.3 
in Trade’ 47, 900 45, 800 + 13 + 486 161.2 
in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 8, 300 7,000 * £2 © 6 282.8 
in Services and Miscellaneous 27,700 25, 800 129.1 
in Government 56, 400 53, 600 + 1.3 * §S 197.7 
in Contract Construction 20, 000 17,100 + Gi + 02.6 158.3 
Number of Insured Unemployed 5,915 3, 180 - 19.0 + 86.0 --- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 3.36 1.91 - 20.0, + 75.9 216.5 
*Building Permits, total 16 cities (1, 000s)° $ 10, 783 $ 5,157 + 84.5 +109.1 427, 82 
Residential 6, 703 2,507 + 62,2 +167.3 430, 0% 
Nonresidential 3, 102 1,581 +182.2 + 96.3 457.4% 
Other 978 1,069 + 59.6 - 8.6 345.4 
*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 8, 208 7,869 + + 216.4 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 58, 588 52, 644 = 4.2 + 42.3 364.3 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 243, 605 201,172 + @3 + 21.3 276.1 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 65.9 106.7 - 26.4 - 38.2 65.9 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of lbs) 8,400 12, 212 - 19.5 - 31.2 79.5 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) 300 1,008 - 34.2 - 70.2 28.9 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of lbs) 2,940 6, 148 - 44.0 - 52.2 46.0 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 1,133 1,132 + Q&T + O28 283.0 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 105.5 94.1 1.6 + 42.4 105.5 
Index of Livestock Prices 115.1 95.3 - 2.0 + 20.8 115.1 
Index of Crop Prices 89.3 99.2 0.0 - 10,0 89.3 
Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) $ 11,136 $ 8,352 + 10,2 + 33.3 72,2 
Livestock and Products 7, 808 7,106 - 12.7 + 9.9 84.5 
Crops 3, 328 1, 246 +186.4 + 16,7 53.9 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
June 1958 from June 1958 
June Year Earlier May June (Average Month 
1958 June 1957 1958 1957 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank Debits, 35 banks (1, 000s) $420, 985 $355, 439 + 8.5 + 18.4 265, 9% 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 35 banks (1, 000s) 40,923 33,913 + 4.8 + 20,7 246.2 
Demand Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000s) 306, 325 283, 875 + 27 + 38 165, 8* 
Time Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000s) 105, 208 92, 899 + G4 + 18.3 301, 3° 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 218, 700 212,000 + 08 + 22 166,0 
Number of Insured Unemployed 4,812 2,662 - 18.6 + 80.8 --- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 2.71 1.57 - 19.3 + 72.6 174.5 
Building Permits, total 16 cities (1, 000s) $ 8,141 $ 5,916 - 24.5 + 37.6 323, 0% 
Residential 5, 902 3,642 - 12.0 + 62.0 378.6 
Nonresidential 1,512 1,018 - 51.3 + 48.5 222;'9* 
Other 72.7 1, 256 - 25.6 - 42.1 257, 08 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 101.0 91.4 - 4.3 + 16,56 101.0 
Index of Livestock Prices 109.7 90.3 - 47 + 21.5 109.7 
Index of Crop Prices 86.5 101.2 - 31 - 14,5 86.5 


*Indexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 


2A ithough the number of reporting units changes, the indexes for these items are comparable with indexes for preceding months. 
The figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data, 


“Revised 

Sources: 

Retail Sales data: N.M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production: N,M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N,M, Oil Conservation 
Commission 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): 
Management Association 

Wage Workers and Unemployment: N,M, Employment Security 
Commission and U.S, Dept. of Labor 


Life Insurance Agency 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U.S, Bureau of Mines 
Farm Prices and Marketings: U.S, Agricultural Marketing 
Service 
Bank data (all series), Building Permits: 
Bureau of Business Research 
Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Monthly Summary (Continued from Page 1) 


Better livestock prices and larger crop sales, 
which more than offset crop-price declines, 
pushed receipts from farm marketings a third 
above year-before receipts and bolstered the 
rising level of general business activity. 

Construction was still booming, with contrac- 
tors reporting sales five times their 1947-49 
volume. Construction employment and sales by 
building materials dealers showed better gains 
than those in other industries. Strong year-to- 
year gains in building permits in May and June 
emphasized our construction boom. 

The prosperity of primary industries was also 
seen inthe growing business of the public utilities 
(nearly 50 per cent above May 1957), financial 
institutions (banking activity dropped seasonally 
in May, but picked up well in June), wholesalers 
(up nearly 9 per cent from May 1957), retailers 
(well up, despite the continued toboganning of 
sales by apparel and furniture-appliance stores), 
and the services trade. Even automobile sales, 
sluggish nationally, rose strongly in New Mex- 
ico during May. 

All-in-all, available measures of business in 
the State paint a vibrant, vigorous picture, only 


slightly grayed--if at all--by the current national 
recession, 


RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 


PER CENT CHANGE: May '58 from May '57 


MCKINLEY 


woacco JLos Alamos +17 


__.\ New Mexico +9 


Sales Activity in New Mexico Counties 
May 1958 
(add 1, 000s) —Risiail Stores Others 
Furniture & Building Amusement Service Wholesale 
County Apparel Automotive Sub Appliances Material Other Total Places Firms Sales 
Bernalillo $1, 222 $ 8,964 $ 6,379 $1,541 $ 3,964 $ 8,497 $ 30,567 $ 770 $ 4,104 $16, 090 bs 
Catron 0 52 40 4 4 30 130 0 4 26 
Chaves 204 2,041 1, 621 155 680 1,596 6, 297 159 795 1, 962 
Colfax 48 389 344 20 122 401 1, 324 15 101 251 
Curry 138 911 744 123 324 993 3,233 47 581 863 i 
De Baca 0 45 55 2 14 66 182 (a) 16 30 a 
Dona Ana 126 1,299 1,105 177 514 1, 004 4,225 80 543 793 A 
Eddy 196 1,182 1,398 266 338 1,796 5,176 74 723 1,140 s 
Grant 32 360 449 55 103 423 1, 422 15 157 337 7 
Guadalupe 14 291 180 (a) 27 146 658 1 14 96 7 
Harding 0 61 6 0 2 68 137 2 3 10 a 
Hidalgo 0 247 101 2 81 154 585 8 22 115 ve 
Lea 251 1,910 1,449 314 456 7,819 12,199 149 808 1,406 
Lincoln 7 137 222 8 147 260 781 24 39 62 
Los Alamos 17 129 349 7 18 185 705 16 86 21 
Luna 37 476 271 47 20 298 1,149 14 108 348 
McKinley 17 908 946 57 177 893 3, 058 46 202 1,424 
Mora 0 37 16 0 ll 57 121 2 3 26 
Otero 82 768 885 153 306 688 2, 882 32 255 341 
Quay 35 669 370 41 109 302 1,526 66 90 382 
Rio Arriba 16 345 267 18 127 390 1,163 2 53 52 
Roosevelt 52 392 335 105 268 342 1,494 23 144 214 
Sandoval 1 85 53 0 5 210 354 (a) 19 21 
San Juan 160 2,,125 1,294 235 1,219 3,312 8, 345 96 117 2,189 
San Miguel 16 330 405 6 94 424 1,275 39 119 488 
Santa Fe 181 1, 340 1, 329 188 518 1,038 4,594 289 675 1, 344 
Sierra 1 206 201 21 48 137 614 17 85 46 
Socorro | 266 172 13 37 234 733 (a) 31 124 
Taos 15 194 260 41 20 207 737 9 54 127 
Torrance (a) 230 162 6 16 176 590 (a) 15 37 
Union 8 160 134 16 45 150 513 | 50 40 “! 
Valencia 23 774 779 46 128 930 2, 680 26 150 405 7 
Unallocated 33 455 1,249 76 535 5, 833 8,181 83 1, 242 3,521 
Total $3, 003 $27,778 $23,570 $3,743 $10,477 $39,059 $107, 630 $2,111 $12, 008 $34, 331 
(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
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